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Which, if adopted, it must tend to produce 
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THE REGENCY. 


We have now before us, in the shape of 


RESOLUTIONS, proposed in the House of 
Ommons, Mr. Percevat’s project of li- 
tions of the Royal Authority in the 
is of the Prince of Wales. We will, 


t i refore, now take a regular, though, per- 


&, Concise view of this project; and, 
Pévery !ook, we she‘), I am persuaded, 
Wbibe fiesh conviction of its unfitness and 


Bstice, and of tlie evil consequences, 


“Bet only with regard to the Crown, but 


-~ y 
1 ‘ le . 
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For 


fregard also to the best interests of the 
The Resolutions were five in 
fmber, and were, in substance, if not 
actly word for word, as follows : 

4. Resolved, That it is the opinion of 
/ this Committee, that for the purpose 


ey of providing for the exercise of the 


© Royal Authority during the continu- 
ance of his Majesty’s illness, in such 


7 manner, and to such extent, as the 


present circumstances, and the urgent 
‘Soncerns of the Nation appear to re- 
aN it is expedient, that his Royal 

Flighness the Prince of Wales, being 
“resident within the Realm, shal! be 
“empowered to exercise and adminis. 
/ ter the Royal Authority, according 


© to the Laws and Constitution of Great 


' Britain, in the name, and_on the be- 
> half of his Majesty, and under the 

» style and title of Regent of the King- 
' dom; and to use, execute, and per- 
' form, in the name and on the be- 


7 half of his Majesty, all Authorities, 


' Prerogatives, Acts of Government, 
' and Administration of the same, that 
_ belong to the King of this Realm to 
> use, execute, and perform according 
= WO the law thereof, subject to such li- 
~  tnitations and exceptions as shall be 
> provided. 
®. That it is the opinion of this Com- 
| mittee, That, for a timeto be limited, 
the power so to be given to his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales shail 
not extend to the granting of any 
rank or dignity of the peerage of the 
realm to any person whatever, except 
aac person or persons as may per- 





form some singular naval or military 
achievement. 

3. That it isthe opsnion of this Com- 
mittee, That, for a time to be limited, 
the said power shall not extend to the 
granting of any office whatever in 
reversion, or to the granting of any 
office, salary, or premium, jor any 
other term than during his Majesty’s 
pleasure, except such offices as are by 
law required to be granied tor life or 
during good behaviour. 

4, That it is the opinion of this Com-. 
mittee, Thatsuch parts of his Majesty's 
private property as are not vested in 
trustees, shall be vested in trustees for 
the benefit of his Majesty. 

5, That it is the opinion of this Com- 
mittee, That the care of his Ma- 
jesty’s Royal Person, during the con- 
tinuance of his Majesty’s illness, shall 
be committed to the care of the 
Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty ; 
and that, for a time to be limited, her 
Majesty shall have the power to remove 
From, and to nominate and appoint such 
persons as she shall think proper, to the 
several Offices in his Mayesty’s House- 
hold; and to dispose, order, and ma- 
nage all other mutters and things relating 
to the care of his Majesty’s Royal Per- 
son, during the time aforesaid; and that, 
for the better.enabling her Majesty /- 
to discharge this important task, it 13/="' 
also expedient that a Council shall be 
appointed to advise and assist her 
Majesty in the several matters afore- 
said: and with power, from time to 
time, as they may see cause, to exa- 
mine, upon oath, the Physicians and 
others attending -his Majesty’s Per- 
son, touching the state of his Majes- 
ty’s health, and all matters relative 
therete. 

The four first resolutions were moved 
by Mr. Pencevat, en Monday last, the 
31st of December; and after a long De- 
bate, were carried by a majority of 16, 
there being 226 for them and 210 against 
them. On the Ist instant the 5th Resolu- 
tion was moved by him, and was lost, b 
1$ votes, there being 226 for an amend- 





ment, moved by Lory Gowan, and 215 
et a 
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Aoainst the amendment; which was as 
follows: to leave out that part of the Re- 
solution, which is distinguished by ialics, 
and to insert otber wants in their stead, 
so that the Resolution was, when passed, 
ehanged into this : 

That it is the opinion of this Commit- 
tee, That the care of his. Majesty’s 
Royal Person, during the continuance 
of his Majesty’s illness, shall be com- 
mitted to the care of the Queen’s 
Most Excellent Majesty : together with 
the sole direction of such portion of his 
Majesty’s Houschold as shall be deemed 
suitable to a due attendance and regard 
to his Royal Person; aud that for the 
better enabling her Majesty to dis- 
charge this important task, it is also 
expedient that a Council shall be ap- 
pointed to. advise and assist her Ma- 
jesty in the several matters aforesaid ; 
and with power, from time to time, 
as they may see cause, to examine, 
npon oath, the physicians and others 
attending his Majesty’s person, touch- 
ing the state of his Majesty’s health, 
and all matters relative thereto. 

Such were the proceedings tbus far. 
What may finally be the fate of the Re- 
solutions; how they may fare when they 
come to be embodied intq a Bill; what 
they will iiave to encounter in the House 
of Lords; this cansiot set be known; but, 
thus far the thing has gone. ‘Vic have the 
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to time, there is no argument thatcan have — 
any weight fora year, which will not 
have equal weight for any longer period. 
Such arguments have been attempted; but 
they have all failed, and, indeed, they 
have all been anticipated and answered 
by me long enough ago.——I have shewn 
before, that, if the power of creating 
peers ought ever to exist in the hands of 
the King, it ought to exist in the hands of | 
thé Regent; that, to withhold the power 
from the Regent, is to declare, in acts, 
that the power is not necessary to the well- 
governing of the nation; and_ that, if it 
i$ unsafe to entrust it in the hands of the 
Prince, who is now 48 years of age, and 
who, in the course of nature, must be ex- 
pected soon to be King, the inevitable con- 
clusion is, that it is a power that ough ~ 
never to be entrusted to the King. Has 
this objection been answered ? I have seen 
no answer to it at all. Nay, I have seen - 
no attempt to answer it. What said Mr, 
Percevat in his defence of this part of 
his project ?. The following is given in the 
report of his speech of the 3ist of De- 
cember. “It cannot surely be gravely 
“ argued that any serious inconvenience is 
«to be apprehended from withholding the 
« honours of peerage for twelve months, 
“when itis recollected that during the 
« Jast four years, excepting for naval and 








project before us; and, though it should 
finally fail, nothing can do away the in- 
tention. That is beyond the power of re- 
tractation or disguise. Let us, therefore, 
now proceed to take a vtew of this project, 
as it here lies before us. : 

The First Reso.ution is exceptionable 
only in as much as it talks of limitations, 
and as it implies the conferring of the 
powers by Bil instead of by Address, and 
as it may be construed to mean, that the 
two Houses of Parliament alone have the 
right of appointing whom they please to sup- 
ply the place of the King, during his in- 
capacity. All this, however, is little as to 
the substance. There is, in fact, no ques- 
tion as to who shall be Regent ; and, though 
there isa good dea! to be said as to the 
mode of proceeding, as to the mode of 
conferring the authority, still the great 
question is, whether the authority shall be 
really conferred entire, or whether it shall 
be partly withheld from the Regent. 

The Seconn Resotution withholds from 
him the power of making peers, for a time 
te be limited, except in cases of singular 








“ military services, but two new Peershacc ° @Om 
‘ been created. When it is also remem:  —=%8 
“ bered, that in the short administration 

“which preceded the present, no less 

“ than eleven were’ added to the number of the 
“ other House, it is obvious that this isa 
“ prerogative which may be converted «0 
“ purposes of an Gmbiguous nature ; that it iss 
power which may possibly be abused.””— 
Now as to the exception with regardto  — 
Naval and Military Officers who may per- 
form some great nationalservice, what doce > ™ 

this amount to? Why to avery good rea- 
son, ¢f tt be worth any thing at all, for taking 
from the King for ever the power of creat- 
ing any peers but men who shall have —~@ 
performed some singular Naval or Military 9 
service. Besides, who is to be the judge | 
of the nature of such service? Who isto > 
say, whether it be singular or not? Who | 
is to have the final determination of such — 
a question? But, why suffer bim t © 
advance Naval and Mili officers rather 
‘than any body else? It has been traly ob- © 
served by some one, that it is statesmo ~ 
that we now stand in need of more that | 



















































Naval and Military officers. The latter 
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_ rom the state of the war, cannot be rea- 
ave © lably expected to have any occasion 
Not don offered them for performing wonder- 
rod. ikand singular exploits, such as those of 
- gords Gambier and Talavera ; while of states- 
they en, if to save a sinking nation; if to rescue 
ered ‘the kingdom from the greatest danger that 
ewn —  @#er kingdom was placed in; if thisbe work 
ting ~~ Phat calls for the talents of statesmen, of 
Isof freat need do we stand of them; of great 
Is of | ‘ped do we stand of the immediate appli- 
wer Cation of their talents ; and, of course, if 
acts, he prerogative of making peers be at any 
well. se necessary as a mean in the hands of 
if it me Sovereign of calling such talents 
the Mit exertion, it would be necessary in 
and J ime’ hands of the Regent; and, if not 
€xX-  - M@eessary then, if not necessary for a 
con- Year, can never be necessary at all. 
ugh Can Mr. Percevat discover no- 
-Has ‘thing for statesmen to do, at this time? 
seen Does he look upon the state of the king- 
seen  @@m, whether with regard to its domes- 
Mr, Por its foreign concerns, as being so pros- 
rt of feraus as to require the application of no 
)the “talents and exertions of a kind to merit 
De- the “highest reward that the talents and 
vely ‘@kertions of statesmen can receive? Sup- 
ce is some one were to discover and putin 
the Ctice the means of tranquilizing Ireland, 
iths, “Bnd of rendering an army unnecessary 
the ere; or, of putting a stopto the further 
and depreciation of moncy; or, of giving us a 
have constit ional reform of parliament and unit- 
em: -- Sigpus heart and hand against the enemy ; 
tion |, EPO making peace with Napoleon without 
less grace or danger. Would not such a man 
f the Mave a stronger claim to the gratitude of 
isa 4) Me nation, and to the highest reward 
d to hich the sovereign has to bestow, than 
Lise y Naval or Military man could possibly 
x lave? Where, then, is the reason for shut- 
-d to ig such a person out from the peerage, 
per- Wale it is left open for Naval and Militar 
does > Men? But, though Mr. Percevatn did 
rea- ee observe, there is nu objection, I take 
king ‘to our observing, that all the Naval 
eat } Military men, now in actual service, 
pave had their appointments from him and 


tary ‘Wis predecessors ofths Pitr school, who 


udge ave had the making ow 11 appointments 
is to | the last twenty-six years; so that, what 
Who #would be willing to leave, as to peer- 
such & es, in the hands of the Prince, would 
n to § the promotion to the rank of peers, any 
ther | n, from amongst those, who have in 
ob- t, been selected by hémself and his party ; 
onc ich, to be sure, is a very generous and 
has © lous concession, and, to which, in order 

round the proposition, and give it a fi- 
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nished turn, there really does appear 
nothing, wanting but a further exception 
in favour of those candidates for the peer- 
age, of whom Mar. Percevar and his 
colleagues might think proper to approve, 
——He says, that the power of creating 
peers may be abused; and he couples this 
with an observation, that no less than 
eleven members were added to the other 
House, during the short administration 
that immediately preceded the present, 
while he and his colleagues, during four 
years (it is only 34) have added but svo, 
excepting Naval and Military officers. 
——I do not recollect, who the eleven 
new peers were; but, this I know very 
well, that, one half of the whole House, or 
thereabouts, have been promoted éoor én 
the peerage by him and his predecessors 
of the same party and school. He appears 
to have quite overlooked this circumstance ; 
but, it isa very material one for the peo- 
ple to bear in mind; and, if they pay due 
attention to the main drift of his argument, 
they will clearly see what is the real ob- 
ject in withholding the exercise of this pre- 
rogative from the Prince, and, the seeing 
of that object is quite enough to convince 
them, that the prerogative ought not to be 
withheld. ——lIshall not here enter into an 
inquiry respecting the wisdom or justice 


of the practice of promoting men to the 
peerage merely on account of their wealth. 
It is, perhaps, a very nice question to de- 
termine how far such a claim to the peer- 


age ought to be admitted. But, it is per- 
fectly notorious, that many men have 
been, and especially since the power of 
Mr. Pitt began to be felt, promoted to 
the peerage upon no other visible, or as 
signable ground. What reason, then, can 
be given for withholding this power from 
the Prince? Royal iavour has flowed all 
in one channel for an uninterrupted series 
of 26 years ; and is there not, therefore, rea- 
son to suppose, that it might now with pro- 
priety flow inthe other channel ? Ifthe Prince 
were Kegent only for six months, or for 
one month, is it likely that he would do 
much mischief in selecting men from the 
party opposed to the Pittites to promote 
to the peerage? What harm could arise 
from his causing the Royal favour to flow 
in a new direction for a short space of time ? 
And, if you suppose, that the King will 
never resume his functions, there is, at: 
once, an end of Mr. Percevau’s reason- 
ing; unless he will go the length of re- 
fusing, in future, the power of the peerage 
— to the King ‘as well as to the 
2 
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Regent. There is one more point, and 
that, too, admitting of a practical iliustra- 
tion that all the world will undersfand.— 
Who is the Prince to have for a Lord 
Chancellor ?. “ Lord Erskine, to be sure.” 
——Aye, with all our hearts ; but who is 
to insure Lord kLrskine’s life for a year? 
Who is to make bim dive and make him 
well fora year?———-Ob! there is Lord 
Eldon, or, who may do full as weil, there 
is Lord Redcsdale, or Lord Ellenborough 
(for a Chief Justice may, as used to be 
the case, exist without a peerage) ; so that 
the Prince would have free liberty to 
choose his Lord Chancellor, would be 
quite at liberty to choose the persan highest 
in office under him, would have perfect 


freedom to choose the “ keeper of his 


“« secrets and his CONSCIENCE”’ from 
amongst those who had been promoted 
to the peerage by Mr, Pitt and Mr. Ad- 
cingion! —— But, after ail, even these 
men, however pure, and perfect as human 
beings, are not #mortal, ‘They too might 
die, or they might become incapable of 
performing the functions of Chaneellor. 
What would the Prince then do? He 
right, to be sure, make aay body Chancel- 
lor, and the House of Lords mght choose 
a Speaker ; but, why should this be? Why 
should he not have the power of adding 
oae Lawyer to the number of the peers? 
Is he less eapable of judging as to who 
ought to be promoted than his father 
was? Is he more likely to be deceived 
hy evil counsellors? Has he less eapa- 
cay ts be less qualified for the office of 
sovereign; or, is thére any fact that can 
be stated that warrants a suspicion that 
he would abuse his trust, a suspicion that 
would and must be conveyed in any re- 
section of any sort that should be im- 
posed upon him, and that was not imposed 
upon his tather. ‘To impose such restric- 
tien is, in iwelf, a mark of degradation, 
am must be a cause of weakness; and, 
ie: the alopting of such a measure the 
reaier will, Fam satisfied, not ve able to 
discover the smallest reason, other than 
tha veason which the people, with heart 
nad voice, ought to. joia in rejecting ; 
that isto say, that his having the power 
to. create peers would strongly tead to 
enable him to disregard the opposition of 
these, who now contend for the restriction, 
and io carry into execution measures for 
changing that system, upoa which they 
and their predecessors have invariab! 
acted for the last 26 years, and of which 
system the countey is now, in 0. many 
ways, feeling the fatal eflects, 
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To the Tairv Resotutron, which pre. 
vents the Prince, for the intended year, 
from granting any office whatever, i 
reversion, and from granting any office, or 
salary, or, pension, for other term than dur. 
ing the KING’S PLEASURE, except such 
offices as are by Jaw to be granted for life 
during good behaviour ; to this resolution 
almost all the arguments against the se- 
cond Resolution equally apply. Of 
grants in reversion it is bardly necessary 
for me to say, that Iam no advocate ; 
but, such has been the profusion of these 
grants, that the Prince, unless he meant 
to give offices to children the fathers of 
whom are not yet born, would find very 
little room for the exercise of his power 
in this way. Therefore, I should be very 
willing to prevent him from taking away 
the patronage of Aés natural successor, if, 
in the same bill, provision be made, that 
the King, if he ever should recover, shail 
not grant any more reversions; shall 
not any further grant away the patron- 
age that would fall to the Prince or his 
heir, in due course of time. But, is it 
not a little too hard upon him, that he 
should be bound up from gramting away 
what would naturally fall into his bands, 
while the way is left open for his father, 
in case of a resumption of his power, 
to grant away that which would naturally 
fall into the hands of his son ?——This 
proposition is the more strikingly unjust 
as coming almost immediately after the 
struggles of this same Mr. Percevar to 
keep the power of granting reversions in 
the hands of the King. It is well known, 
that Bill after Bill have been brought into 
the House of Commons, have passed there, 
and have been rejeeted by the Lords, the 
object of which Bills was to prevent the 
King from making any more. grants of 
offices in reversion ; that is to say, from 
granting away any more of those things 
that would naturally fall into the hands of 
his successor. ‘To these Bills Mr. Perce- 
val made constant and persevering resist- 
ance. He represented the power of 
granting reversions as necessary to the 
maintenance of the Crown; but, new he 
would withhold trom the Regent, though 
that Regent is the person, into whose 
hands the grants would naturally fall, if 
net made in reversion.——I before ob- 
— a the measure of withholding 
the power of grantng any or pension 
for iif, Why shoudl rosa mein di? 
Suppose Lord Arnpew were to die and. bis 
sinecure place, of twenty thousand pounds 
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ar, were to fall into the hands of Mr. 
laacEVAL, who has the snug reversion of 
3 and suppose that Mr. Percevat, by 
ame mishap, were to go off also. Here, 
ithe place were still left in existence, 
ould be a good thing to give away; and 

should not the Prince have the giving 


5 ‘efit? Is he not as well qualified to choose 


? 


/ @person for the office as the King would 


. x», be 


- be, if the latter should recover ?—+But, 


the limitation is to go further. It is to 
prevent him from granting any pension, any 


& any salary, except for during the 


‘ fs pleasure ; so that, any person thus 
appointed, or granted to, would be liable 
be displaced or have his pension taken 
Way, at any moment, when the King 
WHight recover; and that the thing would 
ietwally be done there can be very little 
@oubt, if we suppose that the King would 
for his advisers those, who would 

have been in opposition to the Prince. 
e—Thus, then, one of two things must 
feome clear to the people: either that 

iS power being withheld trom the Prince, 

wast shackle and weaken ha$ government, or 
Wat the power is never necessary to the due 
“Miacharge of the Kingly office. But, in- 
ped, there can be no doubt at ail as to 

he 1 object of this intended restriction. 
When the operation of it is thus pointed 
Gut, there is no man so dull as not clearly 
teiperceive the motive for imposing it. 
here is no man who must not see, that to 

, “me e the King, in case of his recovery, the 
Jedge of whether the grants made by the 
nee should, or should not, stand good, 

RO make the Prince as much as possible de- 
Sadent upon those who propose such restric- 

B, and, for one year, at least, to pre- 

@ him from making any material 


a 8 ange in that system, which has brought 


HS into ovr present situation, 
Othe Fourra Reso.ution takes from 
. le Prince all power over the King’s real 
P personal estate, except as far as may re- 
le to the renewing of leases. Now the 
estate of the King is, in fact, the pro- 
“Petty of the people at large, to whose 
_Secount, in the annual statements laid be- 
fore Parliament, the proceeds (such us they 
®) are browght. And, why should not 
© Prince of Wales be allowed to make 
nts of new leases of Crown Lands? Is it 
ely, that he would grant them away 
operly ? Is not he asfit to have authe- 
y of this sort as those were who granted 
Lease to Colonel Gordon, at Chelsea? 
i, as to the persoual Estate. of the King, 
t being supposed to be enjoyed for the 
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public benefit, why should he not have the 
same power over it that the King had? 
——There is no reason that can be urged, 
except that of suspicion of the Prince’s 
character and views; and this, though not 
openly avowed, is what is conveyed in 
every one of the limitations, which it has 
been intended to be imposed upon him, 
but which intention will not, I trust, be 
put in execution, 

The subject of the Firts Resotutiow 
was so fully discussed by me, from page 
1313 to page 1327, that I have very litle 
to add to what was then said. There was, 
in the Debate upon the subject, which 
iook place on the first instant, nothing, 
worth notice, urged in defence of such a 
proposition. Indeed it was impossible to 
assign any reason for leaving 16 Lords to 
be removed or continued or appointed by 
the Queen and a Counci/, and leaving all the 
vast influence ofthe Household ‘Expendi- 
ture in the same hands; it was impossi- 
bie to assign any reason for this, other than 
that of keeping so much of the kingly 
power in the hands of such Counctl, which 
Council, be it well observed, is to be (if at 
all) appointed in the Regency Bill, that is 
to say, of course, by the same persons who 
propose and support the resirictions, And, for 
this purpose, the people were to be taxed to 
provide a separate regal establishment for 
the Prince, during the time that he showld 
be Regent! This was the grand stroke 
of all. ‘This seems to have been intended 
for the purpose of trying to what leagth 
things couki be pushed against the Prince. 
. Indeed, the Covunren of the 41st of 
December, pretty plainby said, that the most 
“« glorious periods of our history are those 
“in which females have reigned, and: 
“ MANY PERSONS doubt, whether, as 
“a question of right, or ot exrpedience, ‘1 HE 
“QUEEN WITH A COUNCIL, would 
“ pnt form the most constiiuconad and ans- 
“« pietous Regency.” After reading this 
passage, and considering the source 
whence it comes, the reader can en- 
tertain very little doubt as to the real 
object of the measure in question. 
‘Phis venal man was, you see, preparing 
the way for a defence of even a more bold 
attempt than that of the measure iiself. 
He was sharpening his mercenary pea for 
a defence of keeping the whole of the 
Kingly power in the hands of the Queen 
and a Council ; thut is to say,, in the hands: 
of the present ministers !——- But, here we 
see, fairly let out, the true grounds, upon 
which these venal andcorrupt writers have 
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ealled for restrictions. “ The Prince of 
« Wales, it is believed, intends to.change ail 
“« the King’s servants and his whole system.” 
—~—=—Mind, they call it Ais system. They 
do not call it the minister’s system. What- 
ever. there is odious or ruinous in the sys- 
tem is to fall upon the King, for whom 
these corrupt writers, and publishers in all 
shapes, are professing such a tender regard 
and concern. ——But, we will net have it 
so. We will have it to be the spam of 
the persons, by whom the King has, un- 
fortunately, heen advised for the last 26 
years; and then we will say det i¢ in God’s 
name be d;_and all the people will 
say Amen.. Why, this is the very reason 
that the people wish the Prince of Wales 
to have full powers. Does any one be- 
lieve; that I, or that any man who has 
the good of the country at -heart, can 
want to seea mere change of ministry, in 
the old way ?. Oh, no! we want to see no 


such thing. We want to see a change of 


the whole system ; a radical and a sweeping 
change of it; and, it is because we hope, 
that such a change would be the conse- 
uence of giving full powers to the Prince, 
at we wish to see full powers given to 


him. And, is not the Prince of Wales as~ 


likely to be able to judge of political 
systems as his father, afflicted as the 
latter unhappily has been, in more ways 
than one, and bent down with age as he 
now is? Is not the Prince as likely to be 
able to choose proper advisers as his father 
was, or ever can be?) What a monstrous 
thing to a 7 pe that he is not? And, why, 
then, should power of any sort, belonging 
to the Kingly office, be withheld from 
him, while, at the same time, he is called 
upon to exercise that office ? 
There was an argument of Mr. Pencs- 
VAL, in the passage above-quoted from his 
h, which applied generally to all 
restrictions proposed. “ We may 
# feel,”’ said he, “ some surprise that they, 
* who: in their warm attachment to the 
 « doctrines of liberty, assert that all power 
“ 38-a trust, shouid be, on this occasion, so 


« fearful of diminishing the power of the Exe- 


“ay “ cutive, or of lessening the checks and restric- 


“ sions upon the exercise of its uuthority,’’ 


——This, as thus. given in the published. 


report, is a failacy.——It is not proposed 
to diminish the power of the Executive ux 
it is, by the resolutions, proposed to divide 
it. It is proposed, indeed, to make an 
addition in a new establishment for the 
Prince. No diminution at all is 


If, indeed, he had proposed to take away for 
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ever the power in the Crown, to make peers, 
to t offices in reversion, to grant pen- 
sions and places for life, to grant fees or 
leases of crown-lands, and to appoint Lords 
of the Houshold; if he had made such a 
roposition, the peint at issue would have 
oes wholly different. But, no such thing 
does he propose : he proposes, that all the 
powers and emoluments, and all the cost 
to the people, shall still exist; and that a 
part of the power and money“shall be 
withheld from the Prince, who is to exer- 
cise the office of King, and shall be kept in 
the hands of the Queen and a Council, which 
Council he proposes to be appointed by the 
same persons who are for withholding 
powers and money from the Prince, and as 
to who would compose such Council there 
can, therefore, be little difficulty in guess- | 
ing.—-—The question, therefore, which —~ 
he puts to the Friends of Freedom, is, not “7 
whether the powers of the Crown shall be di- 
minished ; but, whether they shall be divide 
between the Prince and those who are proposing 
and ing the intended restrictions. This 
is the question, apon which the friends. of 
freedom are called upon to decide; and 
they must be the most inconsistent of-all 
mortals, if they hesitated, for one mo- 
ment, in deciding in favour of the Prince, 
especially when they are told, that the 
reat reason for withholding power from 
im, is, to prevent him from being able to 
effect a change of -system, to prevent him 
from being able, though he might be will- 
ing, to do any of those things, for which 
they have, for so many years; been peti- 
tioning in vain. In these petitions, and in 
the language of the friends of freedom, Mr. 
Perceval will find no desire expressed to 
diminish the prerogatives of the Crown. 
These prerogatives are part of the legiti- 
mate powers of the King. They aresuch 
as the constitution of England sanctions. 
The friends of freedom have complained of 
CORRUPT INFLUENCE; they have 
complained of that which the constitution 
and the laws stigmatize and abhor ;. and, 
one of their grounds of complaint always 
has been, that this ice is hos- 
tile to the just prerogatives of the King as 
well as to om Sreedom of his people. 
has always been the language of the 
friends - of fitabien needs friends. 
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they have no suspicions of him; he bas 
never done any thing to. make them sus- 
pect to find in him an enemy to their 


just demands. There may 


be m 
a 
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have so treated him as to 
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sad of seeing him invested. with all the 
ngly powers ; ‘but the friends of frecdom 
ve never treated him in a way that can 
spire them with any such dread. They 
n see, in none of his. actions or words, 
y cause for fearing that tie would use 
§ powers against them ;. and, in the hos- 
ty towards him shown by their enemics, 
ley think they perceive no very weak 
founds to hope that he would prove him- 


PP welbtheir friend. ‘This is the view that the 
| Friend of freedom take of the matter. ‘These 


Wee the principles by which they. are ac- 
ed; and, whatever the venal and cor- 
apt writers, of all sorts and in all shapes, 
y think; however sure they may be- 
we themselves of having the people with 
sn; they will soon find, that the whole 
tion is- with the Prince, and that, too, 
lon this very. ground, namely, that his 
Bving full powers will enable him-to af- 
feet a radical change of system; a complete 
i@- total change of that system, which 

is existed for the last 26 years,and which 
is broughtthe country into astate, which, 
all hands, is acknowledged to be one 
ym which it has only. a chance of escap- 
‘without being subdued by a foreign 
This leads me to notice, by way of con- 
sion, a sort of episode, which arose and 
fame of great importance in the debates 
Sthe Ist and 2nd instant, relative to the 
ic character of Mr. Pirt. In the 
yposing and supporting of the Resolu- 
ms, on the former day, the precedent, as 
as called, of 1788, was’ urged, and, in 


Meder to give weight to that precedent, the. 


me of its author, Mr. Pitt, was intro- 
ed, accompanied with an eulogium upon 
character as a statesman. Sir Sa- 
yEL Romitty spoke against the Resolu- 
ons, and, in answering that part of the 
rgument which was built upon the prece- 
ent of 1788, he. also, in answer to what 
i been said of its author, observed, that 


2 could see no good reason for’ thinking ' 
r. Pitt a great man. A deriding -shout 


om the other, side of the House called 
om him, in his. mild and dignified man- 
br, an observation, that those who dif- 
ed from him in opinion would bet- 
sr consult the credit of the character they 
were so zealous in supporting, by citin 
my one instance, in which. Pitt 
roved himself a great man by being the 
athor of measures that had bene- 
| 40 his ——The ing 
ys, that Mr. Witzexrorce answered it 


‘ 
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thus :— That throughout the course of 
«along public life, it had been marked 
“ by more of forgetfulness for his own situa~ 
“ tion, by more of veneration and regard for 
“« his country and for the gencral: interests of 
« the world, than any other man placed 
“in a similar situation. He had there- 
“fore experienced much of pain, to 
« find that the hon. and learned gentle- 
‘man should have thought it necessary 
“to rake up the ashes of that great man, 
«in order to pass a fleeting censure upon 
“his memory. It was not however the 
“ testimony of his (Mr. W.’s) sentiments, 
“that could rescue his character from 
“ aspersions so unmerited, that testimony 
“ was recorded in the minds of his coun- 
“ trymen, his public actions were before 
«the world, and those were best able io 
« judge of him who knew him best; but his 
« character would be done justice to by 
« future historians, as indeed it had been by 
“ the historian of the day.”’——Now, what 
answer was this? What was there here 
to oppose Sir Samuel Romilly ?.What was 
| there here to show, that his opinion was 
not well-founded? . What was all this 
general talk about forgetfulness of his own 
situation, veneration for his country, love 
of mankind? What was this? Why did 
not this defender of Mr. Pitt’s character 
give the instance which Sir Samuel. Ro- 
milly called for? Mr. Wilberforce ought 
| to be very familiar with all the instances 
to be referred to, having been his most 
constant supporter. Why, then, did he not 
give the single instance, in which he 
adopted a measure, which had proved 
beneficial .to England? . The reason is 
plain ; for, it is not to be believed, that 
he would not have done it, if he could.——- 
Instead of such instance; instead. of proof 
that Sir Samuel Romilly was wrong in 
his opinion; instead of proof that Mr. 
Pitt was a great man; we are, forsooth, 
to be content with Mr. Wilberforce’s as- 
sertion, that.“ those were best.able to 7 

“of Mr. Pitt who. knew him best.” | Oh, 
no! Mr. Wilberforce; .we shall, not 
yield to this... Those are best able to 
judge of him, who are.best able to ascertain 
and to estimate the. effects of his measures. 
These are the persons best able to judge, 
whether he ought to be called a great man 
or not. We shall not take his character 
from those who dined and drank with bim; 
Oh, no! nor from those “ historians of the 
“ day,” though they may be Police Ma- 
gistrates, thought, by some persons, 
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worthy of pensions, paid out of the public 
money. We shall not pin our faith upon 
such sleeves, I assure you. We have his 
acts before us, and the fruit of his acts. 
We have the Statute- Book; we have the 
Paper-money; we have the million of pau- 
pers; we have the state of Ireland; we 
have the Conquests of France. We have all 
these before us, and, with these before us, 
we shall not ask the character of Mr. Pitt 
from Messrs. Boyd and Benfield, or from 
Mr. Thomas Steele, or from Mr. Villiers, or 
Mr. Hunt, or even from Lord Melville, or 
G. Rose, or Mr. Canningor Mr. Huskisson. 
All these were amongst he most intimately 
acquainted with Mr. Pitt; they, therefore, 
according to Mr. Wilberforce’s notion, 
knew him best; but, we shall not, for that 
reason, trust to their judgment upon the 
subject, when we have all the acts of the 
man before us, and while we feel so griev- 
ously the consequences of these acts. 
Those are the best able to judge of Mr. 
Pitt who feel the Assessed Taxes, the In- 
come Tax: and who, according to the 
statement of Mr. Huskisson get fifteen 
shillings in the pound for their money in the 
funds. These are the persons to judge of 
Mr. Pitt, and not those who dined and 
drank with him, and who got éitles and 
places and grants and pensions and other good 
things, which, though not of a direct sort, 
are not the less gratifying to some people, 
or less likely to warp men’s judgment. 
Oh, no! Mr. Wilberforce, we shall, I as- 
sure you, take his character from persons 
of this description ; but, shall judge from 
facts, facts which we are all acquainted 
with, and that no man can now disguise 
from us.——In the debate of the 2nd in- 
stant this topic was revived by Mr. Can- 
sinc, who having taken 24 hours to col- 
lect his materials, took occasion (amidat 
loud cries of question) to come out with 
what some people call an eloquent eulogium 
on Mr. Pitt, during which, as the news- 
say, he charged Sir Samuel Romilly 
with having calummiated the character of 
his dear departed friend.——sir Samuel 
Romilly, whose answer is said to have 
been most admirable, coolly told him, that 
he would better have consulted the credit 
of his departed friend’s memory, if he had 
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pointed out one single act of his by which 
England or any part of mankind had been 
benefited. Sir Francis Burvert followed; 
and, though I do not see his speech re. 
ported, I am quite sure, that he did not fail 
to point out acts enough, of the “ great 
“« man,” which had been a cruel scourge to 
England and to mankind. I have not 
room for a quarter part of whatI wish to say 
upon this subject; but, I will return to it in 
my next; though I cannot even now for- 
bear to notice what is said to have fallen 
from Mr. Ponsonsy ; namely, that he and 
those with whom he acted (I was in hopes 
that this sort of acting was over) disclaimed 
attacks upon Mr. Pitt’s character. What ! 
do they then mean to cling to the sys- 
tem ? I want no other festthan this; and 
observe, that this was said too (if it was 
said) during a discussion in which ‘Mr. 
Pitt’s character as a statesman had been 
brought forward to give weight to 4 prece- 
dent which was urged in order to cramp 
the power of the Frince of Wales, and, 
which is still stronger, against which pre- 
cedent the Prince had himself protested at 
the time! I can hardly believe, that this 
was said by Mr. Ponsonsy ; but, if it was 
said, and said deliberately and with the 
concurrence of his party, I am quite sure 
that the designs of that party, be they who 
they may, are hostile to the interests of 
the people of England. The people are 
greatly indebted to Sir Samuel Romilly 
for having stood forward in defence of thezr 
character upon this occasion ; for, if they 
deserved what they received at the hands 
of Mr. Pitt, how is it possible to find 
terms sufficiently degrading to describe 
them. The more that man’s character is 
discussed the better. It is vitally essen- 
tial that it should be brought to its proper 
level. Discussion, if free, will bring out 
truth, and truth is all we want. What 
disgrace, what misery, what incalculable 
mischiefs would England never have 
known if Mr. Pitt had died the day after 
he first became minister! But, I haye ne 
room, and must, therefore, postpone all 
further observation till my next. 
W™. COBBETT. 
State Prison, Newgate, . 
Friday, 4th Jan. 1811. 
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